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REPORT  ON  CONDITION  O 


INTRODUCTION 


Mennonites  have  always  given  heed  to  the  scri 
tural  admonition  ‘to  do  good  unto  all  men  ai 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith”.  Brethren 
distress  appeal  to  their  tenderest  emotions,  ai: 
when  reports  became  current  in  the  newspape 
that  need  existed  in  the  Mennonite  colony  recent 
emigrated  from  Canada  to  Paraguay,  it  w 
thought  best  to  get  in  direct  communication  wi 
the  settlement  in  order  that  the  true  state  of  affaii 
might  be  ascertained. 

Accordingly  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  ^ 
Missions  and  Charities  appropriated  a sum 
money  and  requested  that  the  Relief  Committti 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  make  the  invest! 
gation.  This  committee  appointed  T.  K.  Hershu 
of  Argentina  to  make  the  investigation.  Owing 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  country  caused  1 
the  threatened  Bolivia-Paraguay  boundary  di 
pute,  the  American  Consul  at  Buenos  Aires  aa 
vised  against  one  person  traveling  alone  in  tl 
war-threatened  zone,  and  Amos  Swartzendrubi) 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Brother  Hershey. 

The  report  presented  herewith  shows  their  finii 
ings  and  all  are  made  happy  to  find  that  thoo 
who  have  once  more  migrated  long  distances 
a strange  land  are  safe  under  the  protection 
Him  whose  power  is  not  limited  and  whose  hati 
has  never  failed. 

S.  C.  Yoder, 

Secretary  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ai 
Charities  and  Member  Relief  Committee. 


1.  Where  is  the  Colony? 

The  Mennonite  Colony  in  the  Paraguayan  Chai 
is  situated  along  the  23rd  parallel  of  latitun 
westward  from  the  Paraguay  river  to  the  59^t 
meridian.  The  Chaco  itself  comprises  thousan® 
of  acres.  The  region  lies  within  the  territo 
to  which  Bolivia  has  recently  laid  claim  and 
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lituated  between  the  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian 
(utposts. 

2.  How  to  Reach  the  Colony 

The  Colony  is  reached  by  a steamer  from 
luenos  Aires  North  on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
ivers,  passing  the  towns  of  Rosario,  Corrientes, 
\suncion,  Concepcion  and  on  to  Puerto  Casado. 
From  there  a narrow  gauge  railway  is  laid 
louth westward  a distance  of  135  kilometers  (80 
niles),  leaving  70  kilometers,  or  45  miles  more 
o be  traveled  by  auto  truck  when  dry  or  by  ox- 
:art  or  wagon  when  wet.  The  whole  distance 
'rom  Puerto  Casado  to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
Dolony  may  be  reached  in  about  10  hours  in  dry 
veather,  but,  of  course,  it  requires  much  more 
ime  in  wet  weather. 

J.  Mennonites  Finding  the  Land  and  Getting 
a Charter 

According  to  Bishop  Friesen,  these  Mennonites 
ire  descendants  from  the  Waldenses  of  Holland, 
^or  the  same  reason  that  they  went  to  Paraguay, 
hey  had  gone  from  Holland  to  Prussia,  from 
here  to  Russia,  and  then  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Fred  Engen,  after  searching  out  a suit- 
ible  location  for  colonization  in  Bolivia,  came  to 
’araguay  eight  years  ago.  On  visiting  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco,  he  declared  the  land  to  be  the  most 
aeautiful  he  had  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
is  said  he  has  spent  much  of  his  life  seeking  out 
lew  lands  for  colonization. 

Mr.  Engen  then  cabled  to  Canada  for  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  Mennonites  to  come 
to  Paraguay  to  inspect  the  land.  The  delegation 
sent  was  as  much  pleased  as  was  Mr.  Engen,  and 
negotiations  were  begun  with  the  Paraguayan 
government  for  a Charter.  This  was  granted 
giving  the  Mennonites  practically  all  they  asked 
for.  It  virtually  gives  them  the  right  to  create  a 
State  within  a State.  The  Charter  given  became 
law  in  July,  1921,  part  of  which  reads: 
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“The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  tht 
Paraguayan  Nation,  assembled  in  Congress,  sanc- 
tion with  the  force  of  law:  d 

d 


Article  I 

“Members  of  the  Community  as  Mennonites  whc  " 
came  to  the  country  as  components  of  the  Colon- 
ization enterprise  and  their  descendants  shall  en-  ° 
joy  the  following  rights  and  privileges:  ' 

r 

“1.  To  practise  their  religion  and  to  worship 
with  absolute  liberty  without  any  restrictions  and 
consequently  to  make  affirmations  by  simply  “yes’ 
or  “no”  in  courts  of  justice  instead  of  by  oath; 
and  to  be  exempt  from  obligatory  service  as  com-i 
batants  or  non-combatants  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  during  war. 

‘^2.  Tn  establish,  maintain  and  administer 
schools  and  establishments  of  learning,  and  to 
teach  and  learn  their  language  which  is  German, 
without  any  restriction.” 

Further  on  the  Charter  reads: 

“The  following  concessions  are  granted  the 
Mennonite  Colony  for  a period  of  10  years  from 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Colonist:  Free  entry  of 
furniture,  machinery,  utensils,  drugs,  seeds,  ani-: 
mals,  implements  and  in  general  everything  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  installation  and  develop-' 
ment  of  the  Colony.” 

For  the  same  length  of  time,  they  are  exempt 
from  all  classes  of  national  and  municipal  taxes. 
A further  article  in  the  Charter  says : 

“The  privileges  and  concessions  granted  by  this 
law  shall  extend  to  individuals  of  the  Mennonitei 
Community  who  may  arrive  in  the  country  singly, 
once  their  identity  as  Mennonites  is  certified  by 
the  competent  authorities.  Any  other  religious 
community  of  American  or  European  origin  which! 
may  come  to  the  Chaco,  are  granted  the  same 
privileges  as  are  granted  the  Mennonites,  except 
being  exempt  from  military  service  in  time  of 
peace  or  during  war.” 
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4.  Mennonites  Migrate  to  the  Colony 
Having  then  selected  the  land  and  secured  their 
desired  Charter,  on  December  31,  1926,  three  hun- 
dred and  nine  persons  sailed  for  Paraguay.  Later 
more  came  and  kept  on  coming  until  there  arrived 
in  all  1,743  individuals. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  the  railway 
out  to  their  land  was  not  completed,  although  rails 
were  being  laid  rapidly  with  the  hope  of  soon 
placing  these  people  on  their  desired  land. 


a.  Sickness  and  Death 

In  the  meantime,  they  lived  in  small  huts  pro- 
vided for  them  just  outside  the  town  Puerto  Casa- 
do.  While  there,  typhoid  fever  broke  out  among 
them  which  resulted  in  many  deaths.  175  died 
since  they  are  in  Paraguay. 

The  reason  for  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  may  be 
due  to  several  causes — congested  quarters;  not 
providing  for  the  change  of  climate;  habits  and 
customs  of  a cold  climate  continued  in  a hot  one, 
as  for  instance,  heavy  winter  clothing  and  greasy 
foods ; not  allowing  inoculation  of  typhoid,  which 
was  offered  gratis. 

It  is  believed  that  these  people  became  infected 
with  typhoid  germs,  and  the  climatic  change 
caused  its  development.  Mr.  Casado  told  us  there 
had  never  been  a case  of  typhoid  in  Puerto  Casado 
before,  and  none  of  the  natives  took  it  during  the 
outbreak  among  the  Mennonites.  One  of  the  Men- 
nonites  telling  of  their  experience  said,  “Coming 
from  a cold  to  a hot  climate,  and  living  as  we 
did  without  toilets  and  proper  bathing  quarters, 
and  insisting  on  living  as  we  did  in  Canada,  I 
don’t  see  why  we  didn’t  all  die.” 

Finally  the  railroad  was  finished  for  80  miles, 
and  the  Mennonites  began  to  move  forward  until, 
after  two  years  for  some,  they  found  themselves 
on  their  own  land,  125  miles  southwest  of  Puerto 
Casado. 
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b.  Much  Suffering 

Undi  they  reached  the  land  of  the  Colohy,  there 
were  without  a doubt  considerable  hardships,  the 
report  of  which  has  been  greatly  augmented.  But 
that  there  was  suffering  and  that  mistakes  were 
made,  no  one  will  deny.  The  result  was  that  like 
the  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  some  became 
discouraged  and  disheartened  before  their  prom- 
ised land  was  reached  and  began  to  loqk  back  at 
the  wheat  fields  of  Canada  and  wanted  to  return. 
This  was  granted  them,  and  in  some  instances 
the  Colonizing  Corporation  helped  them  to  return. 
c.  Actual  Number  in  the  Colony 
According  to  Bishop  Friesen,  the  total  number 
that  have  returned  to  date  is  200.  This  plus  175 
who  died  subtracted  from  the  1743  that' migrated 
to  Paraguay,  leaves  at  this  writing  1368.  This 
does  not  include  births  in  the  Colony.  I 
5.  Mennonites  on  Their  Land 
In  the  Chaco  many  square  leagues  of  l^nd  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Mennonites,  of  which  they 
have  selected  a strip  about  7 by  25  mi|es,  con- 
taining, roughly  speaking,  140,000  acres.  This  is 
laid  out  into  27  sections  for  villages.  Tjiere  are 
at  present  14  villages  in  which  live  from  10  to 
20  families.  They  plan  to  have  a building  in  each 
village  to  be  used  for  Church  and  school.  Al- 
ready 11  such  buildings  have  been  built.  There  ' 
are  six  ministers  and  one  bishop  in  the  Colony, 
one  bishop  ha^fing  died  en  route. 

These  villages  are  so  planned  that  each  family 
lives  on  his  own  fenced-in  plot  of  ground  of  about 
30  acres.  These  plots  were  surveyed  as  near  alike 
as  possible  and  then  distributed  by  lot.  Not  all 
the  remaining  land  has  been  divided  up.  Some, 
however,  hold  a title  to  many  more  acres  than  i 
their  small  village  plot. 

They  live  very  temporarily  for  the  present. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  mud  brick, 
or  corrugated  roofing.  Brick  can  be  made  from 
clay  found  in  the  low  lands. 
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6.  The  Land  Itself 

Generally  speaking,  the  land  is  covered  with 

anderbrush,  sprinkled  throughout  with  many  vai- 
lable  trees.  The  lumber  usually  is  so  hard  that 
t is  difficult  to  work  up  into  smooth  building 
naterial.  We  were  told  that  posts  of  this  hard 
ivood  last  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  land  is 
rather  flat  but  appears  to  be  rolling  enough  for 
Droper  draining.  In  the  low  land  there  is  an 

ibundance  of  natural  grass,  excellent  for  pasture, 
fvhile  on  the  high  lands  it  is  sour  or  bitter,  and 
inimals  will  not  eat  it.  It,  however,  may  be 

lestroyed  through  cultivation  and  gives  way  to 
)ther  grass  and  crops. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  soil  is  a sandy  loam, 
iometimes  quite  dark.  The  greatest  proof  that 
t will  produce  is  the  crops  already  grown  by  the 
Viennonites  themselves.  Everything  planted  seems 

0 grow  luxuriantly.  Anything  that  will  grow  in 
jouthern  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.  will  grow  in  the 
Colony. 

The  crops  seen  growing  were  corn,  Kaffir  corn, 
)room  corn,  cow  peas,  beans  of  all  kinds,  sweet 
)otatoes,  bananas,  peanuts,  mandioca  (arrow  root, 

1 native  sweet  potato  product),  cotton,  cantaloups, 
ind  watermelons.  The  watermelons  grow  very 
arge  and  are  very  sweet.  The  Bishop  told  us 
hat  he  raised  a watermelon  that  measured  over 
wo  feet  long  and  weighed  50  pounds.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  Colony  more  than  a million 
vatermelons  were  produced  this  year.  Cotton, 
!specially,  does  well,  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
he  leading  crops  for  market. 

When  in  the  Colony,  we  were  much  impressed 
Ivith  the  crops  already  produced,  knowing  that 
nany  of  them  v/ere  on  their  own  land  not  more 
han  six  months,  and  for  some  only  three  months. 
During  this  time  it  had  to  be  cleared,  fenced-in, 
ind  temporary  houses  built.  Some  had  several 
icres  in  garden  truck  which  looked  like  some  of 
he  rich  truck  farms  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
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sides  what  was  used  for  home  consumption,  manj  y 
kilos  of  beans,  cotton,  Kaifir  corn  and  pumpkinj  j 
have  been  sold.  We  saw  pumpkins  that  weighec.  |) 
50  pounds  each. 

The  Paraguayan  Corporation,  from  whom  the  h 
land  was  purchased  and  whose  headquarters  are  s 
in  Asuncion,  has  established  an  Experimental  Sta-i  ii 
tion  near  the  Colony.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
a European  Agriculturist  who  has  had  some  years  e 
of  experience  in  Paraguay.  This  is  done  for  the  c 
benefit  of  the  Mennonites  that  they  may  know  I 
when,  how,  and  what  to  plant.  For  the  present;  i 
the  Corporation  buys  whatever  products  the  CoM  t 
ony  may  have.  They  have,  however,  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  can  and  will 
sell  later  on  wherever  they  can  get  the  best  prices. 

7.  Climate  [ 

The  climate  is,  naturally,  very  different  from'  ^ 

what  the  Mennonites  had  been  accustomed.  Be-  t 
ing  near  the  boundary  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  gets  | 
very  warm.  When  we  were  there,  the  thermomet- 
er registered  105  Fahrenheit,  but  we  did  not  mind  < 
it  much  more  than  some  of  the  hot  days  in  Argen-i 
tina.  The  nights  are  cool.  We  slept  two  nights 
under  blankets  while  there.  The  average  tem- 
perature is  about  like  Southern  United  States. 
The  Colony  is  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

8.  Water 

With  few  exceptions,  the  water  problem  is  not 
a serious  one.  Some  of  the  villages  must  haul  it 
for  a considerable  distance  from  the  low  lands. 
There  are  some  very  good  wells,  in  others  the 
water  is  salty.  All  have  plentiful  water.  It  is 
planned  to  drill  deep  wells  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing better  water.  The  present  wells  are  dug.  Un- 
til the  deep  wells  are  made,  the  problem  of  drink- 
ing water  will  be  solved  by  making  cisterns  for; 
the  rain  water. 

9.  Insects 

In  wet  weather  there  are  many  mosquitoes, 
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which  one  might  expect  in  a new,  undeveloped 
country.  There  are  no  rivers  or  creeks  nearby, 
3ut  ponds  and  shallow  lakes. 

Ants  are  not  numerous  in  the  Colony  itself; 
however,  on  the  way  from  Puerto  Casado,  we 
saw  ant  hills  fully  three  feet  high  and  ten  feet 
in  diameter. 

There  is  a worm  that  gets  into  the  corn  and 
eats  at  the  top  of  the  ear,  destroying  considerably 
of  it.  It  is  similar  to  the  corn  borer  found  in 
America  which  destroys  Sweet  Corn.  Parrots 
in  Paraguay  have  the  habit  of  the  crow,  visiting 
the  corn  field  and  eating  corn. 

10.  Animals  and  Birds 

Foxes,  rabbits,  wild  pigs,  deer,  ostriches,  storks, 
ducks,  partridges,  pheasants,  parrots  and  other 
oirds  may  be  found  in  these  parts.  There  are 
thousands  of  parrots  chattering  in  the  trees.  They 
say  there  are  a few  monkeys.  We  saw  none. 
Tigers  are  seen  occasionally,  also  a small  wild- 
cat, which  gives  no  trouble  to  the  Colony. 

11.  Indians 

We  were  informed  that  about  300  of  the  Lengua 
tribe  Indians  live  on  Mennonite  land.  They  are 
a peaceable  tribe  and  generally  good  workers. 
They  work  nine  hours  a day  for  the  equivalent 
of  40  cents,  U.  S.  currency.  Often  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  some  second-hand  clothing  as  pay. 
They  own  no  land  and  live  in  huts  made  of  weeds 
thrown  over  an  extended  limb  of  a tree,  or  a few 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  with  weeds  as  a 
roof.  There  is  no  furniture  whatever.  Very 
little  clothing  is  worn  by  the  Indians,  but  they 
wear  more  since  working  for  the  Mennonites,  as 
they  insist  on  their  doing  so.  Their  leader  is 
called  Cacique.  They  are  no  trouble  whatever 
to  the  Colonists;  in  fact  they  are  glad  for  them, 
as  the  Indians  are  especially  good  at  clearing  olf 
the  land. 
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12.  Cost  of  Living  i 

The  following  is  an  approximate  cost  of  living  j 
in  U.  S.  currency:  f 


a.  Domestic  Animals 

Mules $55.00 

Horses  45.00  t 


Milk  Cows 38.00 

Oxen,  each 35.00 

Fat  Cows  and  Steers 30.00 


b.  Household  Necessities 

Tea,  per  Ib. 

Coffee 

Lard  

Rice 

Sugar  

Butter  

Flour 


20 

20 

10 

60 

03 


Practically  all  household  necessities  are  shipped 
in  from  Buenos  Aires  or  Asuncion  which  makes 
them  rather  expensive.  All  these  may  be  shipped 
in  for  ten  years,  duty  free. 

Dried  fruit  such  as  raisins,  prunes,  pears, 
peaches,  apples,  can  be  purchased  from  the  two 
Corporation  stores  in  the  Colony  at  a cost  of  30 
to  40  cents  per  lb.  Gasoline  and  kerosene  cost 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  gallon. 

13.  No  Suffering  Nov: 

There  is  absolutely  no  suffering  for  want  of 
food  at  present.  If  anyone  without  money  pre- 
sents himself  at  one  of  the  Corporation  stores  with 
a letter  from  the  Bishop  declaring  that  he  is  needy, 
he  may  buy  what  he  needs  on  indefinite  credit. 
A Mennonite  said  that  the  Corporation  Company 
,has  in  this  wa}'^  given  to  families  of  his  village  I 
alone  upward  of  $2,000  worth  of  household  neces- 
sities. 

We  visited  13  of  the  14  villages,  ate  and  slept  ^ 
in  their  homes,  and  observed  that  they  had  plenty 
to  eat,  although  not  a great  variety  of  food.  This 
they  hope  to  have  after  being  longer  on  their  land. 

We  should  say,  also,  that  while  the  Colony  lies 
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in  the  disputed  district  between  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay, they  have  not  been  molested  by  soldiers  of 
either  republic. 

Transportation  and  Markets 

The  question  of  transportation  and  markets  for 
their  produce  will,  doubtless,  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  report. 

The  arrangement  made  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Mr.  Casado  from  whom  the  land  was 
purchased  is  that  the  freight  rates  can  never  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Paraguay. 
In  fact,  at  present,  it  is  30  per  cent  less.  Cotton, 
linseed,  wheat,  beans  and  flour,  all  have  their 
rates  fixed. 

The  International  Produce  Company  of  Pen- 
asco  has  a railway  running  west  and  is  about  90 
miles  from  the  Southwest  corner  of  the  Colony. 
This  means  that  when  the  two  Lines  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  two  outlets  to  the  River,  giv- 
inv  the  Colony  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
which  liberty  the  Casado  interests  and  the  Cor- 
poration grant  them. 

15,  Health  and  the  Future 

With  the  exception  of  sore  eyes  in  some  homes, 
health  in  general  is  good.  The  Bishop  said  that 
at  present  he  knew  of  only  one  person  sick,  and 
he  was  sickly  in  Canada. 

Broadly  speaking,  everybody  was  in  good  spir- 
its. They  were  amused  at  the  newspaper  reports 
about  them,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  former 
condition  of  things  and  from  the  discouraged  ones 
who  returned.  That  there  had  been  suffering, 
no  one  will  deny;  only  God  and  they  themselves 
knov^  how  they  suffered  at  that  time.  The  hardest 
pull  is  over  and  they  find  themselves  happy  as 
they  see  their  crops  grow  and  produce  well. 
There  are  still  a few  who  plan  to  return,  but 
they  are  among  those  who  have  been  cared  for 
by  the  rest.  Very  few  who  are  on  their  own 
land  speak  of  returning.  Since  in  such  a short 
time,  they  are  gathering  such  splendid  crops,  we 
found  most  of  them  desirous  of  staying. 
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16.  Source  of  Information 

a.  A personal  visit  during  the  month  o£  Febru 
ary,  1929,  when  we  visited  13  of  the  14  villagei 
and  spoke  v,dth  many  different  ones  of  the  Menno. 
nites  in  both  English  and  German.  We  ate  anc 
slept  in  their  homes  and  made  close  observatioi 
of  things  in  general. 

b.  Personal  visits  and  conversations  with  thr 
following  persons: 

1.  Dr.  Ayala,  ex-president  of  Paraguay,  anc 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  Company  or 
Colonization  of  the  Mennonites  in  Paraguay. 

2.  Mr.  Casado,  owner  of  the  land  purchasec 
by  the  Mennonites  and  owner  of  the  town,  Puertc 
Casado. 

3.  Mr.  Herrod,  General  Manager  of  the  Inten 
national  Produce  Company  of  Paraguay  whicf 
owns  the  town  of  Penasco. 

4.  Mr.  Scott,  Manager  of  Penasco  itself. 

5.  Mr.  Kreeck,  United  States  Minister  in  Asunj] 
■ cion. 

6.  Mr.  Faust,  American  Consul  in  Asuncion.i 
who  made  a visit  to  the  Colony  previously  tc 
ours.  His  report  may  be  secured  from  Washing-^ 
ton. 

7.  Mr.  Langer,  Manager  of  the  Experimental) 
Farm  at  the  Colony. 

8.  Mr.  McRoberts,  nephew  of  General  McRob^i 
erts,  banker,  who  in  a large  way  financed  th^ 
Colonization  movement.  The  nephew  McRobertsj! 
living  in  the  Colony  and  employed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, escorted  us  on  horseback  through  the  Colony, 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  stopping  where  w( 
wished. 

9.  Mr.  Landreth,  General  Manager  and  princi 
pal  man  in  the  Corporation,  formerly  Vice  Pres 
ident  of  Intercontinental  Co.  of  Canada,  and  as 
sociated  with  Mr.  Robinette,  President  of  Strou( 
& Co.  Inc.,  Investment  Bankers  of  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

10.  Mr.  Vebber,  Secretary  of  the  Corporatioi 
and  Office  Manager  in  Asuncion. 

11.  Many  other  interested  and  disinterested  peo 

pie.  Gratefully  submitted, 

(Signed)  T.  K.  Hershey 

A.  SWARTZENDRUBER 
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